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and on the most solid grounds, to any other life he knows of.
It may be full of an occupation for the thought, so inex-
haustively interesting as to make ennui, in such a man's
life, an extinct and almost fabulous form of evil; at the
same time it may be full of the sense of progress made both
by the individual himself, and by the race through his
labours. (P. 122.)

Let us now turn to the devotees of beauty.
What moral effect does their religion have upon
them? The critics the author is meeting will
say, ' Exceedingly little ;' and the author thinks
that, on the surface, they may have some
ground for their opinion. For of the devotees
of beauty there is one class, and that the class
at the present moment most prominent, who
not only seem to be indifferent to the current
religious ethics, but actually opposed to them.
They regard fi the pruderies of virtue as the
greatest hindrance' to the proper enjoyment of
life, and they side openly with 'the Medicean.
world against Savonarola.7 (P. 121.)

Now, to the conventional moralist, it is no
doubt quite true that the so-called religions of
these two types of men will seem to have none of
the practical effect spoken of. The man of
science is untouched by the Christian moral
precepts ; the devotee of leauty makes a point of